THE  MATERIALIST  CONCEPTION   OF  HISTORY
in propositions n, 12 and 13. It will be more to the
purpose first to investigate whether the process of such
a revolution is really as Marx states it to be, in proposi-
tions 8, 9 and 10, which run as follows :
" With the change of the economic foundation, the
entire immense superstructure is, gradually or rapidly,
subverted. In order to understand such a revolution,
it is necessary to distinguish between the changes in the
conditions of economic production, which are a material
fact, open to scientific observation and research, and
the legal, political, religious, aesthetic or philosophic,
in short, ideological forms in which men become con-
scious of this conflict and fight it out. Just as we do not
judge of an individual by the opinion he has of himself,
we cannot judge of a revolution by men's consciousness
of it. On the contrary, this consciousness must rather
be explained from the conditions of their material life,
from the conflict between the social forces of production
and the conditions of production/'
After all that has been said, the meaning of these
propositions appears perfectly clear.
Marx, born in 1818, had grown up under the impres-
sion of the French Revolution, the memory of which
was still alive and fresh in men's minds ; and he himself
witnessed the great economic revolution that followed
it.   This economic revolution was principally due to the
extraordinary progress of natural science, the use of
steam power making possible production on a much
larger scale than ever before, and affording, at the same
time, undreamed of possibilities of transport and com-
munication.    It is true that wholesale manufacture had
begun as early as the seventeenth century, and that some
engines  like  the  mechanical  weaving-loom  and  the
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